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FOREWORD 


in a recent exercise of problem analysis in Gram Vikas “abject grinding poverty" was stated 
as the focal issue with regard to the position of poor and marginalised communities in Orissa. 


According to census data available (2001) Orissa has a population of close to 37 million of 
which 86% live in rural areas and 40% are below the poverty line. Poverty is significantly 
worse in the western and southern districts of the state- the areas dominated by adivasis 
(scheduled tribes) and dalits (scheduled castes). 


Working since 1979 in isolated and extremely impoverished areas of Orissa, India, Gram 
Vikas directly reaches out to over 20,000 families. A majority of these are from the most 
marginalised adivasi groups and dalits. Gram Vikas helps these groups organise themselves 
to solve a wide range of problems. Gram Vikas works with the goal of enhancing the quality of 
life of the poor by improving living conditions in villages, increasing local economic options 
and restoring dignity to marginalised populations. 


The accumulated experiences over two decades have been brought together in evolving the 
Rural Health and Environment Programme (RHEP), an integrated intervention initiated in the 
early nineties. RHEP is a project and a process rooted in harnessing the physical, natural, 
social and human capital in every village through convergent community action to create a 
spiralling process of development. 


When the concept of RHEP was first discussed in 1990, we were faced with scepticism from 
various quarters about whether this programme would succeed. The developmen 
environment was dominated by welfare driven models, and the idea of people raising their 
own resources for development, communities arriving at hundred percent consensus, and 
the use of water and sanitation as the entry point to trigger development, was considered 


-nearimpossible. The first five villages came forward after we had discussed the concept with 


over a hundred villages. The evolution of the programme and the expansion of RHEP over 
the years are a measure of success of the approach. 


|) Today we find ourselves responding more to a demand-pull. Communities who have been 


part of RHEP are now influencing others to be part of it as well. People are willing to pay for 
services that will improve their quality of life. RHEP asa catalytic tool for social transformation 
is now Clearly in evidence and is no longer just a dream we had. The responses evoked in the 
communities we work with have been the inspiration and impetus for us to carry the work 
forward. The spin-offs are tremendous as RHEP slowly and continuously redefines the 
"threshold level of quality of life", while making the "critical mass" definitive and quantum- 
wise more visible through a people's movement. 


in December 2001, at the Third Annual Conference of the Global Development 
Network (GDN) at Rio de Janeiro, Gram Vikas was given the Award for the Most 
innovative Development Project for the Rural Health and Environment 
Programme. This award is a tribute to poor communities who have seized the 
initiative to realise their power, believe in their abilities and take development 
into their own hands. It is also an acknowledgement of the commitment and 
perseverance of the field staff of Gram Vikas in motivating communities and 
supporting them through the process. It is to their credit that they are able to 
give controls to the communities, instilling in them a sense of ownership from 


the start. 


In our experience, voluntary agencies can demonstrate at a tangible level, and 
on a scale which matters, replicable models of development gearéd towards > 
poverty alleviation, based on community action, social and gender equity. And 
for this it is important that they move away from centre-stage and empower the 
people to make their own choices. This documentis an invitation to all readers 
to come and see for themselves the choices that poor communities are making 

in remote villages of Orissa. 


Joe Madiath Mohuda 
Executive Director April 2002 
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ABOUT THE GLOBAL DEVELOPMENT NETWORK AND THE AWARD FOR THE 
MOST INNOVATIVE DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


Since its inception in 1999, the Global Development Network (GDN) has supported and linked research 
institutes that generate, share and apply knowledge about development. GDN facilitates knowledge sharing 
through regional conferences, the annual GDN Global Development Conference and through electronic 
tools: a monthly email newsletter, online discussions and www.gdnet.org, the GDN website. "Bridging 
Knowledge and Policy" was the theme of the first Global Development Conference (Bonn, December 
1999), which included workshops on integrating research results into policy debates at the national and 
global level. The theme for the second annual conference held in Tokyo was "Beyond Economics: 


Multidisciplinary Approaches to Development’. 


GDN 2001, GDN's Third Annual Global Development Conference explored ways of blending local and 
global knowledge in pursuit of development. Researchers and development practitioners were invited to 
compete for over $400,000 in prize and travel money, awarded for the second time in December 2001 at 
the GDN 01 in Rio de Janeiro. Initiated by the Government of Japan and World Bank the GDN Awards 


recognise excellence in the fields of development research and project innovation. 


The award for the Most Innovative Development Project carries a cash prize of $125,000 plus travel 
expenses. The award is given to the individual, group or institution whose project holds the greatest 
promise for benefiting the poor in developing countries. Criteria include the degree of innovation and the 
potential for broad application of the project in other countries. From over 2,000 applications 
submitted in August 2001, ten projects across the world were short-listed and subject to two rounds of 
evaluation. The three finalists were invited to GDN 01 to present their work to the Selection 
Committee, which selected the winner. 


The finalists for the award for the Most Innovative Development Project were: 
Institutional Strategies Tackling AIDS in Bahia, Northeast Brazil : Harley Henriques, Support Group for 


the Prevention of AIDS Bahia, Brazil 


Rural Health and Environment Programme : An alternative paradigm for sustainable transformation of rural 


areas: Joe Madiath, Gram Vikas, Orissa, India 


Integrated NGO and Economic Development Project : Jesse Fripp, CHF/ Romania 


The Selection Committee for the Award for the Most Innovative Development Project comprised: 


Gobind Nankani, World Bank 
| Members _| 


Koji Fujimoto, Japan Bank for International CooperationPoul Engberg-Pedersen, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Center for 


Development Research, DenmarkSoumana Sako, African Capacity Building FoundationEduardo Fernandez-Arrias, Inter- 
American Development Bank 
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Rural Health and Environment Programme : A Summary 


Gram Vikas is a non-partisan, secular, voluntary organisation working in partnership with the rural poor of 

Orissa, India. The organisation was founded by a group of volunteers from the Young Students' Movement for 

nt, Chennai. After coming to Orissa’ in 1971 as cyclone relief workers, they stayed on to work 
/ 


Developme 
In 1979 the group registered themselves as GramVikas 


towards sustainable development in the region. 
(which translates as village development’ in Oriya) and, using health as an entry point, began working with a 


fow tribal communities in Ganjam district. Today Gram Vikas directly reaches out to close to 20,000 families 
in 500 villages across 12 districts in the hinterlands of Orissa. The core of Gram Vikas' target groups includes 


adivasis’, dalits’ and other economically underprivileged communities in the poorer regions of Orissa. 


Gram Vikas' mission is to facilitate a sustainable process towards a dignified quality of life of conscientised rural 


communities characterised by : 

e opportunity for secure livelihoods 

e ecologically sound upgradation of natural resource bases 
eaccess to basic education and primary health care 
eenhanced self-reliance and self-esteem. 


The Rural Health and Environment Programme (RHEP) is an integrated rural development intervention being 
implemented by Gram Vikas in the severely underdeveloped rural regions of Orissa. RHEP's mission is to 
improve the quality of life of the rural communities in terms of both physical living canditions as well as 


economic opportunities. 


In the long term RHEP aims to enable convergent community action by facilitating the creation of services and 
resources that would empower rural populations to overcome the inertia been caused by the long spells of 
marginalisation and deprivation they have suffered. In addition, RHEP aims to transform the momentum 
created through such community action into sustainable community-owned, community-managed 
development systems. 


ENABLING CONVERGENT COMMUNITY ACTION 


Poor living conditions and lack of economic opportunities in rural areas are destroying the social and economic 
fabric of villages. This is compounded by widespread cases of morbidity and mortality, a significant 
proportion of which can be traced to improper waste disposal and contamination of water bodies. Any 
development effort must first address these problems starting with safe disposal of human and animal wastes, 


drainage systems, and assured availability of protected drinking water throughout the year. 


‘Orissa is one the poorest states among the twenty-eight in India 

Adivasis are the indigenous people, designated as Scheduled Tribes under the Constitution of India 

‘Dalits, were labelled ‘untouchables’ in the Hindu Caste system. During India's freedom movement, Mahatma Gandhi called them 
Harijan’ or Children of God. In the 80s as a people's movement for rights took shape, their own leaders referred to them as Dalits or 
Bahujan. They are designated as Scheduled Castes under the Constitution of India to 


Poor living conditions and lack of economic 
opportunities in rural areas are destroying the social and 
economic fabric of villages. This is compounded by 
widespread cases of morbidity and mortality, a significant 
proportion of which can be traced to improper waste 
disposal and contamination of water bodies. Any 
development effort must first address these problems 
starting with sate disposal of human and animal wastes, 
drainage systems, and assured availability of protected 


drinking water throughout the year. 


Gram Vikas experience has shown that for any such 
development effort to succeed, all families in the 
village-without exception-must be involved right from the 
start. Such a beginning must of course address issues of 
the immediate short term; but it must also establish 


processes for long-term sustainability. 


Based on our learning at Gram Vikas the key features of 
RHEP that have evolved over time and are critical in the 
replication of the program have been summarised below. 


A more detailed description of the program also follows. 


The experience of Gram Vikas with RHEP is 


unique as it seeks to harness the strength of 
entire communities. We believe that India's 
strength lies in its villages, a fact often not 
recognised. Most development 
interventions tend to address individual 
rather than collective needs. RHEP defines 
an implementation strategy where poor 
communities come together to improve their 
quality of life, where they believe they are in 
control of their destinies, where the people 
are proud and can handle, on a sustainable 


level, everything that matters to them. 


Social Aspects ; ee 
Participation of 100% of households in the village, cutting across social and economic barriers is a 
e 


mandatory precondition for initiating the programme. 
« Equal representation of men and women in the Village Committees; as well as proportionate representation 


of all sections of the village. 


Financial Aspects 
Creation of corpus fund in each village with contribution from all families amounting to an average of 


Rs. 1000 per family. The richer families subsidise poorer families to achieve this; or else part-support is 


extended from the community fund. 
The corpus fund is placed in a fixed deposit and the interest earned on it may be used only for extension 


of facilities to new families. This ensures 100% coverage at all times in future. 
e Well defined contributions and responsibilities of the communities at every stage of the intervention. 
Over 50% of project cost for water and sanitation infrastructure is contributed by the people. 


Physical and Economic Aspects 

e Toilets and bathing rooms constructed for every household and supply of protected piped water to all. 
Once the physical systems are established, effective monitoring mechanisms need to be installed to 
ensure effective and proper usage of facilities. The communities also evolve penalty systems if any family 
violates the norms. 

¢ Mechanisms for maintenance of systems established by rejuvenating village commons (ponds, common 
forests, etc) and strengthening community incomes. 


Multiplication Factor é 

e Livelihoods and governance systems are rejuvenated in each village and an enabling environment is 
created for development processes to take off. 

¢ The intervention is time bound and has clear mechanisms of withdrawal of the implementing/facilitating 
agency in a phased manner and has distinct features for sustainability. 


The energising of collective action provides an effective springboard for poor communities to emerge 
from years of marginalisation and work together as a community, for individual and collective gains 


THE OUTREACH SO FAR 


RHEP's primary focus is on adivasi, dalit and poor and marginalised sections like landless, small and marginal 
farmers. In every village covered, more than 80% of the population belongs to the category of Below Poverty 
Line (BPL) families, i.e. families with an annual income of less than Rs. 12000. RHEP was initiated in 1999 
in five pilot villages covering 337 families in the districts of Ganjam and Bargarh. Gaining from this experience, 
in the first phase of implementation between 1995-98, all 3,000 families in 40 villages spread over 11 
districts of the state were covered. The second phase of implementation (1999-2001) saw the spread of 
the programme to 27 villages (2,020 families) in clusters around first-phase villages. Simultaneous 
identification and motivation of new villages is underway. 


The core thrust of RHEP is to harness the physical, natural, social and human capital in every village through 
convergent community action, to create a spiralling process of development. Sanitation infrastructure and 
supply of piped drinking water all through the year to all houses is only the entry point and the core rallying 
element to bring people together, cutting through barriers of patriarchal systems, caste, politics and economic 
differences as well. 


Poor living conditions and limited economic options are driving poor people away trom their villages in an often 
futile search for orosperity. Villages are splintered and the in the cities the migrants live in sub-human conditions 
in overcrowded slums. To reverse this trend it is essential to address the problem at its root, and engineer a 
process of ‘reverse migration’ from cities to villages. This is possible if basic services, economic opportunities and 
living conditions in villages are improved and there is an enabling environment that empowers poor communities 
to live in dignity, move beyond the threshold level of existence and aspire for a better quality of life. 
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pment interventions can work only through subsidies. 


wit against the prevalent paradigm that believes that such develo 
The poor can and will pay for products and services that they believe will improve their quality of life. At the same time we 
cannot be blind to the double standards being applied by the government and multilateral agencies when it comes to treating 


needs of urban and rural areas. 


Do city dwellers pay all costs for construction of roads and bridges, building schools, laying of telephone lines and setting up 
exchanges, power generation systems, laying of pipelines and sewage disposal systems? Governments subsidise, directly or 
indirectly, all these services and facilities. The question is whether or not there is a Social Cost in ensuring that the rural poor 
have access to these facilities as well. The government needs to pay for its social obligations of ensuring adequate efforts in 
making basic services, technology and initiatives in rural enterprise available to the poor in rural areas. And if the government 
does not have the resources to pay, bilateral donors and financial institutions must contribute towards these. At the same time, 


THE WAY FORWARD 


The Rural Health and Environment Programme is poised to reach out directly, and through networking with 
other non-government organisations, community based organisations and Panchayati Raj institutions to 
100,000 poor families (roughly one per cent of Orissa's population) in the hinterlands of Orissa by 2010. 
These families—bound in clusters—will be the critical mass that can influence policy makers and the market to 


respond to their needs and accept this approach as an alternative development paradigm. 


In the realm of development interventions addressed at poor and marginalised people, RHEP defines a new 
approach to development. This approach takes into account the existential needs of the people and 
encourages a graduated, continuous process of redefining the threshold quality of life while making the critical 
mass definitive and quantumwise more visible through a people's movement—a movement with political 
overtones that aims to create an enabling environment for a politically assertive community; a people's 
movement capable of assuming an identity where each individual in the community is represented and where in 
true style of the Panchayati Raj (local self-governance system) each can assert his/her will and be in a position 


to influence—and thus steer—the larger policy framework in development. 


‘Panchayati Raj institutions are a part of the constitutionally empowered, three-tiered local self-government system. At the 
lowest (also the most significant) tier are Gram Panchayats which represent a cluster of villages. At this level, decision 
making is done at the village level. At the next tier are Panchayat Samitis, based at a Block or Taluk level, and finally 
District Panchayats, covering all villages in the district. By the 73” constitutional amendment, Panchayati Raj institutions 


have been given wide ranging powers particularly related to development activities. 


Rural Health and Environment Programme :Design and Implementation 


The early concept of the Rural Health and Environment Program was born a decade ago, when Gram Vikas was 
spinning off its successful biogas initiative. RHEP emerged from a need felt within Gram Vikas for long-term 
integrated development strategies that would address issues affecting people's quality of life. It was also a 
follow-up of the goodwill created amongst several rural communities across Orissa through the biogas 
programme (see page 8). 


RHEP : TRACING THE ROOTS 


On examining the reasons behind poverty and underdevelopment, we at Gram 
Vikas realised that widespread morbidity and high mortality were caused by 
water borne diseases. Over 80% common diseases could be traced to lack of r 
sanitation and unprotected water sources. | his is true in most Indian villages (see WF 
graph below), and particularly in Orissa. People use the same source of water, 
the village pond, for all their household needs. Few villages have access to any * 
safe source of drinking water. Moreover, these water bodies are in the vicinity = : 
of open defecation sites, a habit still prevalent in rural India that results in large- 
scale spread of water-borne diseases. \Women suffer more from the lack of § 


proper sanitation facilities since the lack of privacy forces them to adopt a range | 


of unhygienic practices. 


In short, unclean habits of sanitation and absence of protected drinking water affect not just the health of 
people but every aspect of their life. Gram Vikas realised that any meaningful development intervention in the 
villages would first have to address these problems, and would have to begin with the provision of safe disposal 


of human and animal wastes, effective drainage systems, and availability of safe drinking water. 


Piped water 
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Handpump 
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areas Other protected water 


Source - India: Human Development Report 9000, NCAER 
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The Growth of RHEP 


The RHEP initiative began in 1992 through a pilot project in villages’ with 337 families in the two districts 
of Ganjam and Bargarh. OF the families covered, 25% were dalits (scheduled caste), 5% adivasis 


(scheduled tribe) and the rest were poor people of the general category. 
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The First Phase was initiated in 1995, by which time the approach and processes had been stabilised. By the 
end 1998, we had covered over 3,000 families in more than 40 villages (11 districts) with varied socio- 


economic backgrounds but sharing the common denominator of being poor. The second phase started in 


1999, and by March 2001 we had covered 27 new villages with 2020 families. 


"Samiapalli(76), Sarakumpa(80) and Gobudi (46) in Ganjam district; Gouditikra(110) and Banhartikra(25) 
in Bargarh district of O,; issa. 


FUELLING A REVOLUTION: THE BIO-GAS PROGRAMME 


In our initial years in Kerandimal, we noticed forests receding by about half a kilometre every year, caused by commercial 
exploitation and unsustainable livelihood practices. The problem was aggravated by the fact that there was no involvement of 
local communities in forest protection. Deforestation was a problem not in Kerandimal alone but also in the rest of Orissa. 
Our reaction to the prevailing situation was ‘Could Gram Vikas intervene in a small way to meet fuel needs of the people 
and, to that extent, stem deforestation?’ We embarked on a community forestry programme, with fuel, fodder and timber 
species. At the same time, the sizeable cattle population in the region plus our experience in operating the biogas plants 
(built for our own needs) made us consider biogas as a viable alternative. To demonstrate its potential to local people, in 
1981 we installed the first community biogas plant in Toda, a small inaccessible village located on a hilltop in Kerandimal. 


Soon, community plants in nine other hamlets were set up. 


When the National Project for Biogas Development (NPBD) was nationally initiated, being one of the few organisations 
who had demonstrated the working of biogas plants, we were drawn into the vortex of the programme. At the time, the 
general feeling among bureaucrats, multilaterals, bilaterals and the public was that NGOs could not undertake large-scale, 
technology-based interventions. Their efforts could at best be localised demonstrations. There were also questions raised on 
whether such efforts, if at all undertaken, would be cost-effective or efficient. Having gathered some initial experience, we 
took up the challenge and decided to scale up to operate at the state level. Simultaneously, we started working in almost all 
districts of Orissa, since the need for alternate fuel was universal. From 1984 the programme extension was intensified. For 
the first two or three years, there were intensive campaigns undertaken by our staff to motivate rural communities to take up the 
construction of biogas plants. After the initial successful demonstrations in each area, there was a definite shift from the ‘push’ 
factor to a ‘demand pull’. Between 1984 and 1994, we constructed 54,047 plants in over 6,000 villages spread across 
Orissa, including the tribal-dominated districts such as Ganjam, Koraput, Sambalpur and Mayurbhanj. During the period, 
these plants accounted for about 80% of the biogas plants in Orissa and about 4% of the plants in India. Inthe process we 
had trained, from among the rural youth, over 6,000 masons and 600 technicians across the state, and demystified a 
sophisticated precision technology. We demonstrated that grassroots NGOs can effectively undertake large-scale 


programmes and at a fraction of the cost that the government would have incurred in doing the same. 


Around 1992-93, when we were at the peak of the programme, constructing between 7000-10,000 plants per year, 
discussions intensified on diversifying the base of the programme to adopt a more integrated approach towards rural 
development. Asa development organisation we wanted to touch poor peoples lives in more ways than one. The Rural 
Health and Environment Programme (RHEP) was born out of the experiences of working closely with rural communities in the 
biogas programme, an understanding of the factors of poverty and backwardness and the belief that the poor can work 


together to change their destinies. 


From 1994 the catalytic process of spinning off the biogas programme began, and our technicians and supervisors became 
turnkey operators, and over 100 organisations, working with the same guiding philosophy as Gram Vikas of improving the 
quality of life of poor rural communities, were born. , In 1997, Gram Vikas conducted a survey of the biogas plants 
constructed. The results of the survey showed that 82% of the plants constructed by us were still in operation. 

In 1991-92, we undertook a wide-ranging study, which concluded that improving the conditions of sanitation in villages 
would directly impact morbidity and enhance people's productivity. We started talking to th 
could be undertaken, and identified five villages in the Pilot Phase to try out the RHEP experiment. 


e communities about how this 


UNIQUE FEATURES OF RHEP 


RHEP is based on some unique features, which make it a distinct intervention in rural development. These are 
also the basis of the replication of this model, which shows promise of creating a ripple effect of sustainable 


development within the state of Orissa. These features are described below. 


Social Inclusion 

RHEP cannot be implemented unless each and every family in a village agrees to be part of the programme. 
This is because sanitation issues can be addressed only if everybody adopts safe sanitation practices. All adult 
men and women in the habitation must subscribe to the programme and participate in it (see box: Building 
Capacities in Every Village). Women in many villages, in fact, have taken the lead in ensuring that the 
programme is completed in a time-bound manner and is sustainable even after Gram Vikas withdraws. One 


such case is described in the box below. 


For marginalised communities to be convinced that they have the capacity to generate the necessary sesources, 
it takes continuous interactions and persuasion. The RHEP envisages a total change of behaviour patterns: 
people must believe that better sanitation practices will improve their quality of life. Unless people are 


convinced that this is a priority, the programme will not succeed. 


This is the story of a village called Mohakhand in Bargarh district. Mohakhand has 156 households, the 


majority of whom are engaged in agriculture and allied activities. This village had many problems, primary among 


them being high levels of morbidity resulting from contamination of water bodies. The practice of defecation o 


the sides of the road and near water sources, a general lack of awareness regarding health and sanitation and the 


scarcity of safe drinking water were serious problems. The villagers invited Gram Vikas workers to visit the village 


to discuss the possibility of implementing RHEP as a way to eradicate these problems. Initially many people i 


the village were interested. However, despite several meetings, 100% consensus could not be reached, since 


a few men continued to resist. The women, however, were all convinced of the benefits of the programme. | 


the meantime RHEP was successfully implemented in the adjoining village of Karnapalli. 


Witnessing the dramatic improvements at Karnapalli, villagers of Mohakhand, especially women, were inspired 
once more to make RHEP happen in their village. On learning that the RHEP Programme Manager was visiting 
Karnapalli, a delegation of spirited and energetic women from Mohakhand village gathered at Karnapalli ta 
convince him that they were now prepared. 


Articulation of Sustainability 

The most important tactor that governs successful implementation of RHEP is the village corpus fund The 
corpus fund is created with contributions of cash and kind from all families in the village. As a norm, RHEP 
insists that each family contribute, on an average, Rs. 1000 to the corpus fund, with the better-off paying 
more and the poorer families paying less. Creation of the corpus Is a prerequisite for Gram Vikas to start 
contributing to the activities under RHEP. The corpus is invested, and the Village Executive Committee (which 
has equal representation of men and women) can utlilise the income from the interest ONLY to extend the 
RHEP facilities to new families units in the village in future thereby ensuring 100% coverage at all times to 
come. Creation of the corpus fund with the involvement of each family in the village is the ‘acid test" of the 
eagerness and motivation in the village to undertake the programme. The status of corpus funds under RHEP 


SO far iS as follows: 


Districts covered 12 

Villages covered 67 

No. of families covered 5,032 
Original corpus fund Rs.5,245,000 
Value as on Mar 31, 2001 Rs.7,386,200 


PARTNERS IN CHANGE 


One of the strengths of RHEP lies in its contractual approach wherein the norms of the projects are defined through 
ne . 

otiations between Gram Vikas and the villagers. Gram Vikas and the Village Committee are equal partners who 
neg ae 
bring their respective resources to the negotiation table. The norms are defined contextually within the broad 


framework for every village. This flexibility within the broad framework is seen in every aspect of RHEP and is in fact 


the key to its success. 


=RAM VIKAS! CONTRIBUTION PEOPLE'S CONTRIBUTION 


Required quantity of stone for up to the plinth 


ee MEWZ iam level, mud for joining the bricks, centring materials 


seal, foot rests, door for the toilet, skilled labour | and all unskilled labour, door for bathing room, 


re KAR {Sear Ne ; . 
FRs.2500 per rami y. | construction of two soak pits. 


J 


CoM MR ee MeCiaticaeieae Required quantity of stone for the foundation. 
J rep : 
I for th read tank | Unskilled labour for the foundation, construction of 
Pipe for the main pipeline and Motor pump. Part — overhead tank, laying of water distribution system 
all. Skilled labour for laying main and cost of pipes to take water from the main 


Or IiayYing Main 


| | ik rs Pe ™ oe pipeline to individual houses, toilets and bathing 


rooms. 


quired quantity of brick and cement. Required quantity of stone, aggregate, sand. 
illed labou Alll unskilled labour. 


Raising of nursery, digging of pits, site cleaning and 
planting, watch and ward are the main activities 


der People's contribution per hectare is Rs.4300 over 
3 years for fuel-fodder trees, and Rs.3900 for 


horticulture plantations. 


Obtaining long term lease for the pond/ tank is the 
responsibility of the community. 


Village community arranges labour for the work, 
maintenance, watch and ward. 
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BUILDING CAPACITIES IN EVERY VILLAGE 


Implementation of RHEP in a village begins with an agreement between the villagers and Gram Vikas with the 
norms clearly spelt out. This is followed by organisation of the village General Body. There are separate General 
Bodies of men and women, consisting of all male and female heads of households in the village. In the patriarchal 
societies that the programme is implemented, it is difficult to get the women to come forward to sit together with 
men and discuss common issues from the beginning of the programme. While in some villages, progress in this regard 
is rapid, in many others it is a slower process. The separate General Body of women serves as the first step jin 
integration with the larger community, infusing them with necessary confidence and skills. 


The two General Bodies nominate/select four men and four women from amongst them to form the Village 
Executive Committee with proportionate representation of all sections of the village. In all villages, the Village 
Executive Committee is registered under prevalent law, as a Society. This enables the committee to become a 
legally recognised entity and facilitates its dealing with external agencies, especially government organisations. 


The Village Executive Committee assumes all decision-making powers with respect to the programme in the village. 
The committee lays down the procedure for collecting the corpus fund and oversees the collection. It constitutes 
various sub-committees to oversee the implementation of various components of the programme. 


Sanitation sub-committee: Ensures timely and proper completion of construction of facilities, monitors proper use 
of facilities, detect and punish persons who violate rules set by the General Body regarding use of toilets and 
bathing rooms, ensure cleanliness of toilets and bathing rooms and village surrounds. 


Water sub-committee: Ensures proper and timely completion of water supply mechanism, monitors proper use of 
water, operation and maintenance of the system . 


Pisciculture / Social Forestry sub-committee: Plans and monitors utilisation of village common resources and 
distribution of benefits 
Health sub-committee: Ensures timely immunisations of women & children and periodic growth monitoring. 


Motivates villagers to maintain nutrition gardens and monitors health fund where it exists. 


Education sub-committee: Ensures proper functioning of the village education centres (both government and 
private). Monitors availability of materials, regularity of teachers and attendance of children at centres. Monitors 
the education fund where it exists. : 


Long Term Sustainability 
Maintaining all facilities created by the programme 


is the responsibility of the villagers. For this, systems 
are built right from the beginning. Each village 
decides its own method for collection of the 
maintenance fund. Villages are encouraged to 
develop commons and undertake community 
income generation activities like pisciculture in the 
village pond, which is now freed from the pressures 
of catering to household needs and free from 
pollution as well. Tree plantations, consisting of a 
mixed variety of timbers, fuel, fodder and fruit trees 
are nurtured on village common lands and 
wastelands, and periodically harvested. In some 
villages a fraction of the agriculture produce goes 


towards the maintenance fund. 


The maintenance fund is used for paying electricity 
bills, repairs and maintenance of pumps and salaries 
of the Pump operator. Current maintenance costs 
of RHEP facilities average Rs.500 per family per 
year. The amount increases in case there is a 
breakdown of the Pump or motor. Additional 
contributions are also raised in some villages for the 


balwadi (créche) teacher, facilitators for day 


school etc 
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RHEP steps to home improvement 


External Finance Grants 

External Finance Loans 

Community Contribution 

Total 

Community Capital Corpus Fund - value as on June 30, 2001 
Savings group fund 

Total 

Total community fund generated (as on June 2001) 


Community funds as a proportion of external grants 
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778,632 
1,327,500 
1,292,000 
3,398,132 


308,423 

89,231 

397,654 
1,689,654 


A Holistic Approach to Sanitation ) 
The usual understanding of sanitation infrastructure seldom includes a bathing room in addition to the toilet. 


However, in our experience, this infrastructural feature is extremely important. Primarily, it provides women 
with a private space to bathe. They do not have to wait for the early hours of the morning or the darkness of 
the evening, when the pond will be safe and private for them. Our studies confirmed prevalence of a number 
of gynaecological and reproductive health problems in women, related to unhygienic sanitation practices all 
connected to bathing in the pond. A number of skin diseases spread rampantly during summer months when 
the water level in ponds goes down and people have to bathe in turbid water. The bathing room with 
protected piped water supply has a direct link to reduction in incidence of skin diseases. A\n additional 


advantage is that the village pond—no longer needed as a water source for washing, cooking and bathing—can 


now be used for pisciculture. 


Enhancing Social Capital 


Education and Health 


As RHEP goes over to the next level of development, Education and Health are emerging as core areas of 
intervention. In most RHEP villages there are primary schools and health centres run by the government either 
within the village or in nearby villages. The functioning of government schools is characterised by irregular 
attendance of teachers, inadequate teaching and learning materials, dilapidated buildings, etc. Similarly 
government-run health centres are ill-equipped and medical staff and ANMs (auxiliary nurses and midwives) 
are irregular. While earlier villagers would not be bothered by this situation, today there is a definite change in 


attitude with villager exerting pressure on authorities to ensure the delivery of these services. 


ais WOMEN'S PARTICIPATIO 
When Gram Vikas workers approached the villagers of Samantrapur to initiate the RHEP in 1994, there was a lot of 
resistance, especially from the women. They were neither convinced that these strangers could bring drinking water to their 
doorsteps, nor were they interested in investing their hard-earned money in promises that they were not sure about. 

Moreover, the access that the outsiders had to them was disquieting. The women's attitude was understandable. They were 
not involved in most of the decision-making. From December 1994 to January 1996, approximately 140 meetings were hel 
and attended exclusively by men. Over the years, women were involved in all aspects of the programme. A separate women's 
group was first set up, and as their articulation and confidence increased they were encouraged to attend the common meetings. 


t 
‘We never thought we would sit on the same mat as the men’ quipped Malla, Secretary of the village committee. "But now 
things have changed. We no longer draw the veil over our faces, we can talk with the men as equals". 


The REEP guidelines made the Participation of women mandatory. Women were trained in basic literacy, health care and 
specialised training, thus making them capable of taking on responsibilities and powers. They were also provided exclusive or 


partial ownership of community assets, including a pond for pisciculture, an activity, which was so far considered to be 
exclusively in men's domain. 
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In RHEP villages, people demand quality services, while at the same time motivating appointed teachers and 
medical officers to provide better services. In places where the numbers of teachers is not proportionate os 
number of children, educated youth from the village are engaged as volunteers to provide support be 
supplement efforts of the government teacher. The villagers contribute for the remuneration of these volunteers 
Villagers have also taken responsibility for repair and decoration of the schools and contributing towards 


materials. The direct involvement of people is improving the quality of education in the schools 


Similarly villagers have started greater interactions with health officials. A health committee has been formed in 
each village. The responsibility of this committee is to liase with government health offices for regular 
immunisation of children, ensure vaccines and medicines for expecting mothers, procurement of other medicines 
for tuberculosis, leprosy, etc. Two women in each village are trained to conduct regular growth monitoring of 
children, so that timely action is taken for malnourished children. For this the villagers have contributed towards 
purchase of weighing scales and growth monitoring cards. This activity is conducted synergistically with the 
efforts to improve nutrition practices in villages, through projects such as backyard nutrition gardens and 


vegetable production. 


Women's Empowerment 


To enable women to overcome generations of subjugation in patriarchal systems, a separate forum is created for 
them at the start of the intervention that begins by encouraging them to save on a regular basis. Once their 
savings are substantial, they are linked with credit through financial institutions or government schemes. This 
gives them an opportunity to gain confidence and to articulate their views and opinions. The members are 


trained in skills such as management of the group and leadership. 


TRAPIIE ~ANIAI 
The results of these initiatives can today be seen both in their economic situation and their social 
position. Women contribute over 60 percent of the total labour in Samantrapur. Within a period of 


4 years, they have accumulated monetary business of Rs 250,000. The women's credit groups have 
also ensured the end of dependence on moneylenders during emergencies. 


Women have taken over the responsibilities of maintenance and monitoring of water supply and toilet 
blocks, and impose fines on those deviating from the norms. They have proven their potential in 


resolving conflicts, organising mass protests, enforcing programme codes in the village and in advocacy 
beyond the village. They are also confident and firm in their interaction with officials, banks and other | 


outsiders. 


- 


In the social sphere, both men and women have accepted the enriching role that women can 
successfully play outside of their families. This has reflected in the respect given to them and in the 
loosening of traditional strictures, codes of conduct and, though as yet marginally, in power relations. 


————rl— 
Frequent interactions and exchanges with other groups are organised. In many villages the credit groups have 
become essential credit delivery mechanisms. Groups give loans for production and consumption at 
differential rates of interest. Inspired by the success of women, men have also started their own savings groups 


in some villages. 


RHEP has a positive influence on redefining gender equations within communities. The separate women's 
forum for thrift and credit, the involvement of all adult women in the village general body and the 
representation of women in the village executive committee are all steps towards enhancing confidence and 


engaging them in a positive manner in community-level decision making. 


As women start playing more visible roles and take responsibilities, their efforts are gradually recognised, 
appreciated and supported by men. In fact, in many villages the implementation of the programme has hinged 
on the support of women to ensure that all families stay together and are not torn by conflicts and disputes. 
This is acknowledged by men, who are happy about women taking charge, at least in the uncontested areas’. 


Multiplication Factor - Strengthening Community Capital 


Enabling Infrastructure 


Towards developing the habitat Gram Vikas supports families to construct pucca (permanent disaster-proof) 
houses. Traditional houses are of about 10 sq.m, prone to fires, storms, floods, etc. and have high 
maintenance costs. Gram Vikas assists people build permanent disaster-proof houses, with the people 
contributing—through labour and local materials—about Rs.15000, out of an estimated total cost of 
Rs.46500 for a two-room house of about 41 sq m, with a kitchen and veranda. The remaining amount is 
facilitated by Gram Vikas as a soft loan from the Housing Development Finance Corporation. The loan is 
repayable over 15 years at an interest rate of 9% per annum. For the poor, building and living in a permanent 
(disaster proof), spacious and comfortable home is a matter of great pride and dignity. It also stimulates them 
to think bigger, gives them the confidence to move ahead in life and finally come out of the cycle of poverty 
and underdevelopment. The housing programme is intrinsically linked with livelihood promotion activities to 
improve their income and food security whilst improving the living conditions. Indebtedness is greatly 
reduced as a result of these interventions. 


The community is also supported in developing community infrastructure like roads, drainage systems, 
community halls and grain banks. Here too the contribution by the people is clearly defined in the terms of 
local materials like stone, aggregate, bricks and unskilled labour. The habitation approach leads to an 
improvement in living conditions. Village societies have been able to access government funds for various such 
activities. In the past two years Rs. 7322022 has been mobilised by 44 villages from government funds. 


Gram Vikas has extended technical and financial assistance for housing to 2820 families. OF these, 520 families are in 16 
villages where RHEP is implemented. 2300 adivasi families have been supported in villages being prepared to undertake 
a RHEP in the next implementation phase. 
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Chatrang, where 46 adivasi families live, in Bangamunda block of Bolangir district, is in one of drought 
affected regions of western Orissa. The village came into the RHEP fold in early 1999, and phi pena gr 
perseverance completed the construction of toilets and bathing rooms and established water supply by April 
2001 . Though lack of timely rains had affected the livelihoods of the people during the last four years, the drought 
of 2000 was particularly severe. Generally, four or five families from the village migrate to places like Hyderabad 
Dehradun and Mumbai every year for working in brick kilns and construction sites. However in 2000, eight 
additional families were forced to migrate after the standing *'Kharif’ crop was scorched. A\s crop failure due to 
drought was a regional phenomenon, the villagers could not depend on agricultural labour generated in nearby 
villages to avoid migration. : 


Gram Vikas was requested by the villagers to support them to undertake employment generation programmes in the 
village, so that the remaining population could have some source of income. The villagers had a few options in 
mind, including | 

e renovation and deepening of an existing farm pond and 

e construction of water harvesting structures one on either side of the pond 


Gram Vikas staff conducted a technical survey, and found that once the structures was completed, the stored water 
would be sufficient to ensure irrigation in kharif season to more than 400 acres of land (150 acres of land owned 
by Chatrang and about 250 acres of a neighbouring village). It was also found that the three structures together 
would generate more than 15000 person days of employment. The total investment for the three structures was in 
the range of Rs.750000, of which about Rs. 150000 was to be spent on masonry overflow structures and the 
rest on manual labour. 


The understanding between Gram Vikas and the Chatrang Gram Unnnayan Samiti (the registered village 
organisation) was that the Committee was responsible for the execution and monitoring of the work and Gram 
Vikas would pay 100% for the present work. It was also been agreed that for future works Gram Vikas’ 
contribution wi be 80% and the villagers will contribute 20% as shramdaan (voluntary labour). In case of 
masonry structures, Gram Vikas will contribute cement and wages for masons, while villagers will contribute stone, 
sand and uskilled labour. 


Work on the pond began, gradually, in January 2001 and was completed before the monsoons. Since November 
2001 the villagers have resumed work on the water harvesting structures. 


Three other villages in Western Orissa have also initiated drought-proofing activities, with GV support. In 
Banjipalli village of Bolangir district, people have come together to renovate and expand an existing pond to 
convert it into a Water Harvesting Structure, with 20% of the investment as shramdaan. 


In Lukapada, of Bolangir district, people are joining hands to establish a lift irrigation unit. It is expected that over 
nia seasons, infrastructure to ensure 100% irrigation coverage in*'Kharif (and 40% in Rabi’) will be in is 
In the pilot stage, people have requested Gram Vikas support for establishing a pump and building of canals. 
people will purchase the pump on a loan from Gram Vikas. 


, , This will be 
In Tala village of Bargarh district, villagers are renovating an existing pond with Gram Vikas support. 
Schaal by construction of a diversion weir across a mountain stream which will allow two ponds in the village t 
fill up and provide water to more than 1 50 acres of land in the kharif season. 


* ‘Khari? refers to the monsoon crop and ‘Rabi’ refers to the winter crop 


Innovative Uses of Appropriate Technology 


Over 90% of the tribal villages we work with do not have access to electricity. This was a dilemma for us as we 
set out to ensure that all villages have access to protected and piped supply of water. This is also critical for the 
toilets as we have found toilets without water supply, usually the kind built under government schemes, to be 
neffective and unused. In a few cases, where it is feasible, the process to put pressure on the government to 
provide electricity is on. In other villages, especially in remote and inaccessible areas, we started thinking of 


alternatives and found one in gravity flow supply of water. 


To effect this, piped water is channelled from a perennial spring at a higher altitude. A sump is built at the 
source and water is channelled through pipes to a storage tank in the village and from there to individual houses. 
Villagers take responsibility of maintenance of the pipeline system. They contribute all unskilled labour, stone 
and sand, while Gram Vikas pays the cost of the pipeline, cement, mason expenses, etc. The initial investment 
is high (depending on the length of pipeline and size of storage tank), but the recurring costs are negligible. 


Gravity flow water supply systems have been successfully established in four remote tribal areas. No one had 
imagined that these tribal villages could ever have running water. The demonstration impact is evident, as more 
villages are keen to establish similar systems. 


In a recent experiment, in Asurmunda village in Bolangir, we have initiated a community driven enterprise 
through the Vertical Shaft Brick Kiln. Experiments are on in generation of electricity through biomass gasifiers (in 


remote areas which have not been extended grid electricity) for value addition to local produce so that they get 
better market returns. 


Livelihoods Support 


The livelihoods support programme has been undertaken in synergy with habitat development and aims at: 
e creating a steady source of alternative employment and income; 


e enabling continued access to healthy and balanced food intake; 


. ending the exploitative relations with moneylenders by encouraging people to save regularly. 


Gram Vikas' focus is on the marginally unemployed, seasonally unemployed and totally unemployed poor. Skill 
development is a critical area of intervention undertaken in the course of RHEP infrastructure development. 
This involves training men and women in masonry, stone cutting, wire bending, carpentry, plumbing, electrical 
fittings, etc. Equipped with these skills they command better employment opportunities. The involvement of 
women in these skill-based activities is a significant breakthrough for Gram Vikas. 


Livestock promotion also has potential for significant returns, since the forest 
and pasturelands are still fairly well endowed. Rearing of small birds like country 
fowl, pigeon and ducks and animals like goats, cows and male-calf are 
promoted together with building capacities of villagers in feeding practices and 
animal care. Enterprises in minor forest produce, paddy processing and sabai 
rope making have also been successful and are been taken up both on an 
individual and collective basis. In addition to facilitating financial linkages, 


Gram Vikas provides training in enterprise management and marketing support. 


Enhancing returns from land in the short, medium and long term is a critical 
focus. Unseasonable and unreliable rains are common in Orissa, resulting in 
droughts and affecting the livelihoods of the poor, who are predominantly 
dependent on agriculture and farm-based activities. Gram Vikas has initiated 
interventions towards strengthening of livelihoods systems in the villages, both 


at the community and at the individual levels, aimed at ensuring food security through an assured monsoon crop. 


Drought proofing through water harvesting and conservation measures and establishment of irrigation infrastructure 


is undertaken. The projects are identified in consultation with the villagers. 


Strengthening Self- Governance a xr: 
In all RHEP villages, the Village Committees are registered under the Societies Registration Act, 1860. So 
na / 


far there are registered societies in 48 out of the 67 villages covered. The process to register Societies is 
underway in the remaining villages. Capacity building of the villagers (men and women) to effectively nie 
the village development societies, proper record maintenance, sound accounting practices and financia 
andholding to develop linkages with other development agencies, government 
offices and officials, form a critical component of the programme. This is a process, which takes between : fa 
years depending on the level of exposure of the villagers. Apart from the periodic interactions in the villages, 
structured training programmes and exposure visits are also organised to develop the confidence and skills of 


the villagers. 


management, and necessary h 


The legal status of the Committees has enabled villages to assume a proactive role in securing development 
funds from the government. While this has played a positive role in enhancing people's confidence and 
reducing the role of external contractors and middlemen, the impact is limited and falls short of influencing key 
areas of policy implications. We realise that real empowerment cannot happen unless efforts are made to 
integrate the people's activities with democratic processes of governance and administration. In other words, it 
is essential to strengthen the Panchayati Raj (institutions of local self-government) in the areas where we work. 
This is integral to a rights-based approach to development, where people have a say in decision-making 
processes and contribute to overall development. 


Towards this end, elected leaders are oriented towards the basic tenets of Panchayati Raj institutions, while at 
the same time youth leaders are identified and trained to develop a second line of leadership. We are actively 
conscientising the community at large, of their rights and responsibilities in making Panchayati Raj institutions. 
Cultural troupes are developed to carry the message to the masses. Community level meetings, where both 
men and women participate, are forums to generate public discussions on the functioning of Panchayati Raj 
institutions. The heightened consciousness of communities is focused towards creation of pressure groups that 
will demand accountability from elected representatives and influence development activities in the region. 
The results are already visible in the form of a proactive, informed electorate where every individual is eager to 


particip 


IMPACT OF RHEP 


The most noticeable factor is the spread of RHEP. Over the past two years (1999-2000) we have covered 
2020 families in 27 villages. While in the first phase we are still working on the ‘push’ factor, in the second 
phase, the pull’ factor is in evidence. Earlier, convincing villagers for RHEP took at least two to three years, but 
now, Gram Vikas is invited to many villages to undertake RHEP. There are various reasons attributed to this, 


e The demonstration impact is clear as near neighbours are induced to undertake the programme. This is the 
case in twelve of the twenty-seven villages in Phase Two of RHEP. 

© Old RHEP villages often play a key role in motivation of new villages. One of the reasons noted was that 
families wanted their daughters to be married into villages where similar facilities existed such as piped 
water supply, toilets and bathrooms. Implementation of RHEP is also seen as a sign of stability and 
reduced conflicts within the village. 

© The turning point in the programme is where 100% consensus is reached and the entire village agrees to 
contribute and partake in RHEP. Gram Vikas staff accompany people through this process, sharing with 
them the anxieties, identifying resource options for raising contributions, mediating in conflicts, preparing 
them for collective action and sustaining the unity. The immediate effects of RHEP. visible in the villages 
of the pilot and first phase and are described below: 


Social Assets 


* There is enhanced village unity, as all families are shareholders of the Village Corpus Fund and have an 
equal stake in decision-making. 

a There is significant alleviation in drudgery endured by women, who used to spend at least four or five 
hours each day fetching water for household chores. This time is now used more creatively and 
productively (for example, many women have started new income generation activities) enabling women 
to play an active role in the community. 

» Women play a key role in management of common assets ensuring that all activities are conducted 
efficiently. Over time there is greater acceptance of their views in matters that affect the entire 


community. 
Financial Assets 
» __Inmany villages the corpus amount has already doubled. The villagers need no longer depend on Gram 
6 A» 
Vikas for support for extension of toilets-bathrooms and water supply systems to 'New” families. 
» Most credit needs of the villagers, for production and consumption are met within the village through the 


savings and credit groups. Significantly, the dependence on exploitative moneylenders is ended. 


New! families are formed usually when sons get harried and move out of their parent's house. There are a few cases of 
people from outside coming to settle in the villages as well. 


. 
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Physical Assets 
The sanitation and wat 


data of reduction in water 
‘avolvement in operation and maintenance of the infrastructure systems. Gram Vikas’ withdrawal from these 


er supply systems are fully utilised in all 40 villages (3030 families). There is empirical 


borne diseases and a general improvement in the health status. Gram Vikas has no 


villages in such hardware related activities happens after two or three years on an average. 


Over fifty ‘new’ families have so far built their own toilets and bathrooms without assistance from Gram Vikas. 
They have not exercised the option of drawing from the corpus to subsidise the new toilets and bathing rooms 


either, as the families have raised their own resources for construction. 


Five villages have opted to withdraw from association with Gram Vikas after the hardware setting up was 


complete as they were not prepared for the other interventions. But here, too, the RHEP infrastructure 


continues to function effectively. 


Economic Assets 
e _I|n thirty-five villages, other development activities, primarily in the nature of ‘software’ have gained 


strength as a direct result of RHEP interventions. This includes development of common assets, 
irrigation infrastructure, diversification of livelihoods, revitalisation of schools, better functioning of 
health centres and involvement in Panchayati Raj systems. 

e There is increased access to development funds from the government. External contractors taking up 
development work in the villages (such as developing roads, ponds, building the community hall and 
school) is a rare occurrence. The villagers now play a proactive role in accessing these monies to develop 
their village. These contracts are also used as a means of augmenting community funds, as all families 
contribute to the work as well, and the unspent money from the contract accumulates to the village fund. 

e Distress migration as well as seasonal and long-term migrations to nearby cities and towns like Mumbai 
and Surat in search of employment has reduced significantly as the options for income generation in the 
village have improved. However, skill-based migration still continues. 


e Women have also entered and found acceptance in non-traditional areas of work, such as pisciculture 


and masonry. 


Redefining Local Governance 
Above all, RHEP has played a crucial role in revitalising the social fabric of villages, creating an 
environment of inclusion in a predominantly patriarchal, caste and class ridden society. Many villages 
had common funds prior to RHEP. but today there is a culture of transparency and accountability, with 
the leaders playing a proactive role in sharing information. Village committees are reconstituted every 


three years and an environment of democratic functioning is slowly being actualised. 


e An interesting development is the interest from Members of Parliament and Members of (State) 
Legislative Assembly in collaborating in implementation of RHEP. They have given money from Local 
Area Development discretionary funds to five villages of RHEP Phase Two, as assistance towards 
construction of toilets-bathing rooms and water supply systems. 

e Avn agreement has also been reached in districts where government sanitation programmes are 
implemented that the related subsidies will accrue to all eligible families in villages covered by RHEP 

° The government finds the village unity and institutional arrangements in RHEP villages conducive to 


extend other development funds. RHEP villages have been able to attract a large amount of such funds. 


=H lk 
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A Proposal for Expansion of the Project 


After a review of the programme in 1998, when the first phase ended, Gram Vikas decided to expand 
coverage of RHEP into new villages. The focus was towards developing clusters around first-phase villages, so 
that a visible impact and momentum is created at the local level. The first phase of the programme being 
experimental in nature, the villages were scattered over a large area. This served both as learning about how 


the intervention works in different socio-economic conditions as well as in creating a demonstration impact. 


In the second phase, in addition to covering new villages, we also decided to strengthen interventions in the 
livelihood sector in first-phase villages. Having created a conducive atmosphere for collective community 
action through the process in the construction phase, it was felt that the momentum could be utilised for taking 
further steps towards improving the quality of life of the people. The demographic profile of the villages 
covered under RHEP is presented at the end of the document (Annexure 1). 


We realise that an isolated intervention in development of health and sanitation infrastructure alone is not the 
most appropriate development strategy. Instead, a holistic intervention, with education, health, 
infrastructure development, secure livelihoods and self-governance as the key sectoral strategies, is critical to 
enable the rural communities to realise a "threshold" level of existence, and to charter sustainable development 


processes towards improving their quality of life. 


Threshold Level of Quality of Life 


The "threshold level of quality of life" refers to a situation where communities have satisfied the most crucial 
basic needs of life and are ina position to dream of further improvements. lnitially, this requires that issues like 
food and income security, health and medical care, education and literacy, safe and hygienic habitations, basic 


infrastructure be addressed effectively. 


Thereafter, for these communities to move ahead, it is essential to influence the external environment and gain 
a favourable bargaining position vis-a-vis the state or the market. This position can be gained through a rights- 
based approach only if a large number of communities unite and demand it. This united movement will have 
the "critical mass" necessary to force governments, political organs, private sector enterprises and other civil 


society organs to react to communities’ demands. 


Critical Mass 


The experience in development action for nearly two decades makes Gram Vikas believe that to make a 
significant impact in development interventions and policies, it is essential to reach out to a larger number of 
people, over a concentrated geographical area, constituting a ‘critical mass’. The critical mass is the minimum size 


required to achieve a given set of expectations. 


In the context of Gram Vikas' work, we could define it as 1% of the total population of Orissa. We are talking 
about a time period of from eight to ten years—around AD 2010; the population of Orissa will then be around 
40 million and one per cent of the population will mean 400,000, i.e., about 100,000 households. 


Given Gram Vikas' concentration on the poorer sections of the population, the ‘critical mass' would constitute 
about 100,000 households of scheduled tribe, scheduled caste and other economically gives communities 
from the poorer regions of Orissa. The advantage of a ‘critical mass’ is that it gives the communities effective 
bargaining positions in relation to plans and policies directly affecting their socio-economic milieu. 


In line with this overall strategy of Gram Vikas, the focus of the second and subsequent phases of RHEP is to 
concentrate on poor tribal and dalit communities in the hinterland of southern and south western Orissa. This 
will be effected through extension of the programme in clusters where Gram Vikas has already established 
contacts through interventions in community mobilisation, education and livelihood development. Gram Vikas 
also proposes to network with smaller organisations that have already achieved cluster level cohesion in these 
areas to extend the outreach of RHEP. 


Networking and Forging Alliances 

Gram Vikas realises that achieving the ‘critical mass’ is not a goal that can be achieved, single-handedly. It will 
need to collaborate with a number of organisations that share a common vision and approach to expand the 
coverage and reach the critical mass. There are about 100 such organisations working in different parts of 
Orissa, formed with support from Gram Vikas (mostly during the spin-off of the biogas programme) and who 


maintain a very healthy relationship with us, who will collaborate with us in the quest for the critical mass. 


Gram Vikas is also part of the Orissa Development Action Forum, a group of likeminded NGOs engaged in 
mobilisation of communities and policy dialogue with the government. In addition to these, the people's 
organisations in the present RHEP villages are also becoming active advocates in the spread of the programme. 
~ The most effective springboard for the spread of the programme, however is the Panchayati Raj institutions, 
which have to be activated and empowered to take development processes into their hands and steer it 
effectively and sustainably. This is articulated in Gram Vikas' Millennium Mission. 
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ANNEXURES 


SI District Village 


No. 


fe) 


Patrapalli 
Chandipalli 
Kujapalli 

Old Gouditikira 


| 
2 
3 
4 
5 
7 


Bargarh New Gouditikira 

6 Banaharatikira 
Dumerpalli 

8 Lokapada 

9 Bolangir Bangabahal 

10 Souripalli 

11 Kumerkelli 

12 — Boudh Dimirimunda 


Buruding 
Padmapur 
Anandpur 
Samiapalli 
Sarakumpa 
Gobudi 


Mathakukundapur 
Lauput 


Gajapati 


21 Ganjam 
29 
23 
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Si. | District | Village | Total | _BPL 
No. So tl 2c a 
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Gram Vikas is a non-partisan, secular, voluntary organisation working in partnership with tribal. dalit and 
other poor and marginalised communities predominantly in south and southwest Orissa. The mission of 


Gram Vikas is: 


To promote a sustainable process towards a dignified quality of life of conscientised rural communities 
characterised by: 

e@ opportunity for secure livelihoods; 

ecologically sound upgradation of natural resource base; 

access to basic education and primary health care; 

access to safe drinking water and hygienic living conditions; 

enhanced self-reliance and self-esteem. 


Gram Vikas directly reaches out to nearly 20000 families in 500 villages in 12 districts of Orissa. It has a 
staff strength of 224 persons, with more than 400 volunteers at the villages. Gram Vikas head office is 
located in Mohuda village, 12 kilometres from the town of Berhampur in Ganjam. The various activities 
are co-ordinated from ten. project offices situated in different parts of the State. 


CORE PROGRAMMES 

The Integrated Tribal Development Programme (ITDP) was initiated in 1979 to enable adivasis 
overcome centuries of isolation and marginalisation, develop the capacities needed to effect sustainable 
improvements in their lives and collectively fight for their rights. ITDP reaches 7546 families in 271 


villages through six project areas in Ganjam, Gajapati and Kalahandi districts of Orissa. 


The Rural Health and Environment Programme (RHEP) was initiated in 1992, with the goal of improving 
the economic opportunities and living conditions of poor rural communities, and creation of sustainable 
habitations though convergent community action. RHEP reaches 5032 families in 67 villages through 


three project areas in 12 districts of Orissa. 


Gram Vikas' interventions are directed at energising entire villages/ habitations, and are driven by the 
involvement of the entire community in planning, implementation and monitoring. Gram Vikas recognises 
that empowering the communities through strengthening Panchayati Raj institutions and systems is essential. 


This will become the democratic vehicle of delivery of services and, in essence, enhance and preserve 


quality of life of the people. 


(iv) 


SECTORAL INTERVENTIONS 


SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENTS 


Support to People's Movements 


Gram Vikas has provided support and impetus to demotic movements enabling tribal people and other 
poor communities assert their rights. Significant among these have been a movement in the Kerandimal 
region of Ganjam in 1981 where tribal people, spearheaded by the Kerandimal Gana Sangathan, 
ousted moneylenders and liquor merchants from over sixty villages to regain lands, trees, forests and other 
bonded property. In 1986, tribal people in Thuamul Rampur region of Kalahandi resisted and 
effectively blocked the efforts of the government to hand over forests for tea plantations. 


Biogas Programme (1983-1993 ) 


Undertaken in collaboration with the National Programme for Biogas Development, the programme 
succeeded in setting up over 54000 plants all across Orissa, with mechanisms for sustainable use, by the 
creation of a large pool of capacities at the local level including ‘barefoot! technicians and masons. The 
Programme was spun off in 1994, with over a 100 small organisations being formed in the process 


(v) 


Social Forestry Programme (since 1985) 

This is a collaboration with the National Programme for Wasteland Development and since its 

_ inception in 1985 more than 10000 acres of private and community owned wastelands have been 
regenerated by growing fuel, timber, fodder and fruit species. In a significant move, Gram Vikas 
enabled communities to obtain legal titles over the revenue wastelands regenerated and protected by 
them. Gram Vikas continues to support communities for afforestion of about 1000 acres each year, 


including generation of new forests and maintenance of the old. 


Housing Programme (since 1985) 

This program provides loan funds to poor people for building disaster-proof houses (45 sq.m.), with 
a view to improving living conditions in villages. Over 3500 families have been supported by Gram 
Vikas so far. Simultaneously skill development in building materials and technologies, as well as other 


livelihoods, are promoted to diversify local options for productive economic activities. 


Water and Sanitation Programme (since 1992) 


Involving 100% of families of each village this initiative is has as its key components the creation of a 
corpus fund, construction of toilets and bathing rooms and supply of protected piped drinking water to all 
families in the village. In the 67 villages (5032 families) covered so far, the village communities take care 
of effective use and maintenance of the infrastructure. Water and sanitation is the core rallying element 


bringing communities together anda springboard for collective action in other spheres as well. 


Residential Schools for Adivasi Children (since 1982) 

Gram Vikas operates three residential schools for adivasi children as part of its Integrated Tribal 
Development Programme. The Kerandimal M.E School (1 982) and Gram Vikas High School (1 988) 
in Konkia, Ganjam district, provides education up to Class X._ The Mahendratanaya Ashram School 
(1992), Koinpur, Gajapati district caters to education upto Class VII, while the Gram Vikas Shiksha 
Niketan (1998) at Kumudabahal in Kalahandi district has facilities up to Class V. Over 600 adivasi 


children are enrolled in these schools at present. 


(vi) 


Prakruti Mitra Puraskar (Friend of Nature Award) from DSTE (Department of Science and 


Technology East), Government of Orissa 


Award from DNES (Department of Non-Conventional Energy Sources), Government of 


India for contribution towards popularisation of biogas in the voluntary sector 


K P Goenka Memorial Award from the Asian Cables Foundation for significant efforts in 


renewable energy technologies 


_ Allan Shawn Feinstein World Hunger Award from Brown Linivesibisy USA for efforts 


towards prevention and reduction of world hunger 


Dr. K S Rao Memorial National Award to Mr Joe Madiath for Outstanding Lifetime 
Contribution to the Development of New and Renewable Sources from Solar Energy 


Society of India 


Most Innovative Development Project Award 2001 from the Global Development 
Network for the Rural: Health and Environment Programme 


Gram Vikas' head office is in Mohuda village, 10 kms from the city of Berhampur in Ganjam district 
Berhampur is on the Chennai-Howrah route, 200 km from Bhubaneshwar, the capital of Orissa. There 


are ten field offices across the state co-ordinating the work in different geographical areas. 


Gram Vikas has 250 full-time staff and over 500 full-time village-level volunteers. Students and other 


professionals from India and abroad are associated with Gram Vikas as volunteers for short and long 


duration projects 


Mohuda village, Via Berhampur 
Orissa 760002 
Phone - 91 680 209755-63 
Fax - 91 680 209754 
Email: info@gramvikas.org 
Website : http: Www.gramvikas.org 


